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My Neighbor's Faith -- And Mine 
Theological Discoveries Through Interfaith Dialogue 


(The following article appears in the January 1987 issue of One World) 


Invited by Pope John Paul II, 
religious leaders from around the 
world gathered in Assisi, the city of 
St. Francis, on 27 October for a day 
of prayer for peace. During the 
celebration, Buddhists, Christians, 
Jews, Jains, Hindus, Muslims, Shin- 
toists, Sikhs, Zoroastrians and 
followers of Amerindian and 
traditional religions of Africa 
offered brief prayers in the city 


square. 


An editorial in The Times commented: 
"They came together in prayer - though 
not, of course, to the same God. 
Moslems, Jews and Christians - despite 
considerable differences of theology - 
address their prayers to the same mono- 
theistic Deity. He bears only a 

slight resemblance, however, to the 
gods of animists or Buddhists." 

Not to the same God? But then how 
many gods are there? 


We read the Bible, and we pray to God 
"in the name of Jesus Christ." We 
pray in our own words, or follow set 
orders of worship. We pray in 
churches and cathedrals and chapels, 
together in small groups or big congre- 
gations, and we also pray by ourselves 
and as families. 


So do people of other faiths. They 
also read their scriptures and offer 
their prayers, in temples and mosques 
and shrines, and in the privacy of 
their hearts and homes. 


But do they pray to the same God? 


Does the God whom we worship listen to 
the prayers of those who are not 


WCC's sub-unit on Dialogue. 


Christians - which must surely out- 
number our own prayers? If God 
refuses to accept their prayers simply 
because they are incorrectly addressed 
- aS many of us think - then what kind 
of a god is the Christian God? If God 
does indeed listen to their prayers, 
what then is distinctive about the 
Christian community? 


There are two basic questions involved 
here: What is our understanding of 
God? How do we understand ourselves? 
The first is a theological question. 
The second, for Christians, is an 
issue of communal self-identity. 


The theological dilemma is not 
peculiar to Christians. The Jewish 
writer Chaim Potok tells about a young 
rabbi travelling in Japan. "Ata 
Buddhist shrine, he observed an old 
Japanese man, prayer book in hand, 
slowly swaying back and forth as he 
stood in prayer. The young rabbi 
asked his Jewish companion, 'Do you 
think our God is listening to him?' 

"I don't know...I never thought of it.' 
"Neither did I until now. If he's not 
listening, why not? If he is 
listening, then - well, what are we 
all about?'" 


That story is one of several included 
in the study guide, My Neighbour's 
Faith - and Mine, prepared by the 

The 
booklet is the sub-unit's invitation 
to small groups of people in Christian 
churches around the world to join in a 
theological reflection on "what it 
means to be a Christian in a 
culturally, religiously and ideo- 
logically plural world", as part of 
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» “the common quest for a relevant and 
meaningful relationship with people of 
other faiths." 


The seeds of the study were sown in 
the debate on "Witnessing in a Divided 
World" at the WCC's Sixth Assembly in 
Vancouver in 1983. At the previous 
Assembly (Nairobi, 1975), when the 
Council's programme on Dialogue with 
People of Living Faiths was reported 
for the first time to a WC assembly, 
a number of churches had been uneasy 
about the "dialogic" approach to other 
faiths, afraid it might lead to 
syncretism, that it might dilute or 
distort mission, that it might 
compromise claims about the uniqueness 
ereChrist. 


In Vancouver no one objected to 
dialogue as such. But there was 
objection to a statement about God's 
relationship with people of other 
faiths. The Assembly could not go 
beyond recognizing "God's creative 
work in the seeking for religious 
truth among people of other faiths." 


But "seeking" suggests groping in the 
dark, with no one to provide 

guidance. The Vancouver statement 
fakes it sound as if God does not help 
people of other faiths in their 
seeking and takes no initiative to 
lead them towards a finding. And it 
does not acknowledge the possibility 
that they may have a positive 
@xperience of God. 


"What we needed after that debate in 
Vancouver", explains the Dialogue 
ataff, “was nothing less than a 
radical re-examination of some of our 
basic assumptions - theological assump- 
tions - about other religions and 
their adherents...Today we must of 
Necessity live and work with men and 
women of other faiths. In that 
ituation we need to rethink our 
faith. We must ask: 'What does it 
ian for me that my neighbour prays, 
ia involved in acts of love, is 
inspired by goals and hopes which have 
their roots in a faith that is 
different from mine?'" 


In urging Christians to explore their 
own faith afresh in the context of 
religious pluralism, the study does 
not aim to compare faiths or to 
provide information about other 
religions. It does not seek to focus 
on religions as repositories of great 
values and noble truths. There is no 
romanticizing of religions, in fact it 
is recognized that "religions and 
religious movements have often been 
co-opted in the past - and are co- 
opted today - by demonic powers in the 
world" and that there is a wide gulf 
between theory and practice in the 
life of people of all faiths. 


The emphasis throughout is on the need 
to listen to others. As for example, 
in this testimony by a Hindu: "Deeply 


—attracted...by the ideal of the Hindu 


sannyasin (monk), I was able to 
immediately see in Jesus many of the 
qualities of this ideal. Here also 
waS a wandering spiritual teacher 
without home or possessions, fired by 
the true spirit of renunciation 
(vairagya). Here also was one who 
spoke with authority about the 
limitations and futility of the life 
which was spent solely in the selfish 
accumulation of wealth (artha) and 
transitory sense of enjoyment (kama)... 


"What, therefore, initially attracted 
me in the personality of Jesus is the 
embodiment in him of what I considered 
to be, from my Hindu viewpoint, the 
ideals and values of the authentic 
spiritual life...I think that this 
primary aspect of the personality of 
Christ is not always sufficiently 
emphasized in presenting him...But 
perhaps in its concern to stress the 
uniqueness and originality of Jesus, 
Christianity has ignored some of the 
definition of the spiritual life which 
Jesus shares with the tradition of 
Hinduism." 


Implicit in that testimony is the 
criticism that Christians have not 
perhaps done justice to the 
personality of Jesus, preoccupied as 
they are with the uniqueness of 
Christ. Have we somehow failed Jesus 
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in our very attempt "to crown him Lord 
ofeall"? 


Or listen to a Muslim as he presents 
the case for the Qur'an: "For 
Muslims, the Qur'an is not only the 
text of prayers, the instrument of 
prophecy, the food for the spirit, the 
favourite canticle of the soul. It is 
at the same time the fundamental law, 
the treasure of the sciences, the 
mirror of the ages. It is the 
consolation for the present and the 
hope for the future. 


"In what it affirms the Qur'an is the 
criterion of truth. In what it orders 
or prohibits, it is the best model for 
behaviour. In what it judges, its 
judgement is always correct, in what 
it discusses it gives the decisive 
argument. In what it says, it is the 
purest and most beautiful possible 
expression in speech. It calms and 
incites most effectively. Since the 
Qur'an is the direct expression of the 
divine will, it holds supreme 
authority for all men." 


Don't Christians make similar claims 
for the Bible? We make them without 
even reading the scriptures of other 


religions for which absolutist claims 
are made by their adherents. What the 
study asks us to do is not so much to 
examine the dogmatic claims of the 
Muslims as to become aware of the 
Similar claims we ourselves make. 


Each of the nine studies in the guide 
is made up of texts - stories, 
testimonies, passages from various 
scriptures - which introduce the 
topic, a brief commentary which draws 
out the main issues raised, and 
Suggestions and questions for 
discussion. 


What does the sub-unit hope to achieve 
through the study? That depends on 
how seriously the study is taken up 
and promoted by the churches, the 
staff say. They stress its explora- 
tory character. 


Here are questions, they say, not so 
much to be answered as to be faced and 
lived. Because we cannot run away 
from our neighbours and their faith. 
And because there is the possibility 
that, face to face with their faith, 
our faith may be enriched and our 
sense of human community enhanced. 


. Congregations and other Christian groups who are interested in participating 
in the study are invited to contact the sub-unit on Dialogue with People of 
Living Faiths, WCC, P.O.Box 66, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. Single copies of 


the resource book are available on request. 


3.25. Bulk rates on request. 


Additional copies, Sfr.5.90; US$ 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2021 with funding from 
World Council of Churches 


https://archive.org/details/wcccurrentdialogue011 


What Do We Mean by "Dialogue"? 


(A survey of Types of Interreligious Dialogue Today) 


Diana L. Eck 


Nearly one hundred years ago the first 
iajor "event" of the modern dialogue 
6f religious traditions took place 
_ amidst much fanfare in Chicago, USA. 
_ 4t was rather grandly called The 
_ World's Parliament of Religions. Much 
_ lias happened in the one hundred years 
 #inee that time. Interreligious 
_ flialegue is today one of the most 
_ Widely discussed topics in churches 
‘alel theological schools. Conferences 
afi publications on the topic are 
fewing rapidly. There is a consensus 
that attention to interreligious 
affairs is an urgent matter, both for 
wir Life as Christians and for our 
life as citizens of an increasingly 
Apterdependent world. 






















“Wien we use the term "dialogue", 
Jwwever, we refer to many things. 
There are multi-religious parliaments 
aivi assemblies; there are organized 
liaisons and bilateral relationships 
tween traditions; there are theo- 
degians and philosophers engaged in 
Aiscussion with one another across 
there are ordinary 

da ple living and working in daily 
¥elationship to their neighbours of 
Other faiths; there are monks, nuns, 
afyi contemplatives seeking spiritual 
_ @wohange; and there is the essential 
_ ifner struggle and discussion that 

_ takes place within individuals. All 
 @f this we call "dialogue". 


Tm set the stage for our discussions 
afi work in the next few days, I would 
like to do something more pragmatic 
than visionary, and that is to sketch 
what we in the American West call "the 
lay of the land". I propose to look 
broadly at the area of interreligious 
(ialogue and attempt to set forth, for 


our own clarification, some of the 
many things to which we refer when we 
use the term "dialogue". 

I. Parliamentary Dialogue 

By parliamentary dialogue I mean the 


large interreligious Parliaments or 
Assemblies that create for a short 


period of time a forum for inter- 


religious discussion. Such meetings 
are increasingly frequent in the world 
of interreligious affairs today, and 
although such a style of dialogue is 
not predominant in importance, it does 
Make visible and public the work of 
dialogue. Such parliamentary dialogue 
is very much on our minds as we look a 
few years into the future to the 100th 
anniversary of the first World's 
Parliament of Religions, which was 
held in connection with the Chicago 
World's Fair in 1893. Since there are 
many interreligious and academic 
organizations anticipating the obser- 
vance of the Parliament's centennial, 
let me begin with some observations 
about that first Parliament, and then 
proceed to a survey of the whole area 
of parliamentary dialogue in more 
recent times. 


The World's Parliament of Religions 
was the first of its kind in modern 
times and therefore remains a landmark 
in the history of interreligious 
dialogue. The representatives of 
traditions other than Christian and 
Jewish were not many when the assembly 
convened in Chicago, but their voices 
were powerful. There were a few 
Hindus, the most applauded being Swami 
Vivekananda; there were Buddhists, 
such as Dharmapala from Sri Lanka, and 
Ashitsu, Toki, and Soyen from Japan. 
For many present, and for most 
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Americans, these few Hindus and 
Buddhists were the first they had ever 
heard or met. It was that long ago. 
In a summary statement, "The Spirit of 
the Parliament", the purpose of this 
great assembly was summed up: "... it 
was felt to be wise and advantageous 
that the religions of the world, which 
are competing at so many points in all 
the continents, should be brought 
together, not for contention but for 
loving conference, in one room." The 
atmosphere was described as one of 
"mutual tolerance, extraordinary 
courtesy, and unabated goodwill." 


Christians at the Parliament were 
challenged by both the presence and 
the words of those of other faiths. 
The Buddhist Dharmapala of Sri Lanka, 
founder of the Young Men's Buddnist 
Association, asked the audience ina 
large lecture hall at the Parliament, 
"How many of you have read the life of 
the Buddha?" When only five raised a 
hand, he scolded, "Five only! 475 
millions of people accept our religion 
of love and hope. You call yourselves 
a nation - a great nation - and yet 
you do not know the history of this 
great teacher. How dare you judge us!" 


In looking for the basis of their 
common quest in Buddhism, he stressed 
the Buddhist notion that one should 
not follow teachings blindly or out of 
habit, but know for oneself. "Come 
and see", as the Buddha put it. He 
quoted the Kalama Sutta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya: 
Buddha says, 'Do not believe in 
what ye have heard; do not believe 
in traditions, because they have 
been handed down for many genera- 
tions; do not believe in anything 
because it is rumored and spoken of 
by many; do not believe merely 
because the written statements of 
some old sage is produced; do not 
believe in conjectures; do not 
believe in that truth to which you 
have become attached by habit; do 
not believe merely on the authority 
of your teachers and elders; after 
observation and analysis, when it 
agrees with reason and is conducive 


to the good and gain of one and 
all, then accept it and live up to 
ihe 


Swami Vivekananda spoke for the Hindu 
tradition: To the Hindu, then, the 
whole world of religions is only a 
travelling, a coming up, of different 
men and women, through various 
conditions and circumstances, to the 
same goal. Every religion is only an 
evolving of God out of the material 
man; and the same God is the inspirer 
of all of them. Why, then, are there 
so many contradictions? They are only 
apparent, Says the Hindu. The contra- 
dictions come from the same truth 
adapting itself to the different 
circumstances of different natures." 
It is worth remembering that 
Vivekananda stayed on in America for 
some time following the Parliament and 
established the Vedanta Society, which 
continues to the present. 


Mohammed Webb, an American convert to 
Islam, spoke directly to the prejudices 
and images of Islam in the West. 
"There iS not a Mussulman on earth who 
does not believe that ultimately Islam 
will be the universal faith." But he 
went on, “I have not returned to the 
US to make you all Muslims...and I do 
not propose to take a sword in one 
hand and the Koran in the other and go 
through the world killing every man 
who does not say La ilaha illa'llah 
Muhammadan rasul 'llah." 


Despite such voices, however, the 
Parliament was, on the whole an event 
ominated by Christians. Intra- 
Christian diversity and dialogue was 
itself a source of fascination and 
excitement for many who attended. 
Indeed, for Christians, it could be 
said that the Parliament was the first 
modern ecumenical event. Dr. D.A. 
Bradford remarked, "Never again, after 
the participation of the Roman and 
Greek Churches in this great 
gathering, will the union sought be 
merely a union of Protestant sects." 
And Bishop Keane wrote, "Nearly every 
sentence during these seventeen days 
tended to show that the positive 
doctrinal divergences which had held 
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Christians apart during three 
venturies are fast being obliterated 
Tie Parliament has been a long stride 
toward the much-desired reunion of 
Chr tatendom." 


On the relation of Christianity to 
other faiths, the Parliament was very 
@autious. The author of the summary 
Feport and chair of Congress, the Rev. 
John Henry Barrows, was careful to 
fitate that, “There was no suggestion 
on the part of Christian speakers that 
Christianity was to be thought of as 
on the same level with other 
religions." For the most part, 
Christians claimed universality for 
Christianity, while listening with 
@arnestness to the witness of Muslims, 
fiuddhists, and Hindus. There was the 
tendency to identify as "Christian" 
the highest and most attractive 
@thical vision of people of other 
faiths. Even one Mr. Mozoomdar of 
Tiiia said in the course of the 
Parliament, "I regret Christ as an 
-@asential factor in the future of 
Tndia...The Parliament of Religions 
pens up the gate of a golden era, an 
@ra which shall purge off all the 
iiieChristian elements of the different 
faiths, both Christian and non- 
Christian, and unite them all in 
frist." As one writer put it, "The 
Parliament shows that the world moves, 
afvi on the whole moves Christward." 













Professor Goodspeed foresaw a 
Whiversal ethical religion for the 
Tiiture. "That religion", he wrote, 
"is not so much Christianity as 
fhrist. Such was the deepest voice of 
the Parliament." He continued, "The 
Christian spirit pervaded the confer- 
-@fnce from the first day to the last. 
Christ's prayer was used daily. His 
fame was always spoken with rever- 
@fece. His doctrine was preached by a 
hundred Christians and by lips other 
than Christian. The Parliament ended 
at Calvary." 


here was at the Parliament, however, 
the still-small voice of Christian 
Belf-criticism. As one writer put it, 
"It was felt by many that to claim 


everything for Christianity and deny 
any good in other religions is not 
Christian, and is an impeachment of 
that divine goodness which is not 
confined to geographical limits and 
which sends it favours upon the just 
and upon the unjust. Christians came 
to rejoice with an increased hopeful- 
ness aS they perceived that religion, 
however imperfect, is, after all, the 
best there is in man and that God is 
not confined in his mercy and 
benefactions to any favoured race or 
people." He closed by quoting the 
lines: 

So many roads lead up to God 

T'were strange if any soul should 

miss them all. 


I begin with this rather lengthy 
excursion back in time to the Chicago 
Parliament, in part, to give us a 
sense of how far we have come in the 
past one hundred years. It was not a 
“wor ld-event" by any means, but an 
American event, part of the Columbian 
Exhibition which celebrated the 400th 
anniversary of Columbus' "discovery" 
of the New World. Its 100th 
anniversary, however, will most 
certainly be a "world-event", and one 
in which, I hope, we will have a share. 


There are several inter-religious 
organizations that have continued and 
extended this parliamentary style of 
dialogue. In 1985, in Ammerdown, Bath 
(UK) representatives of several of 
these organizations met to discuss 
possibilities of closer cooperation, 
and to look ahead to the 1993 cen- 
tennial of the Parliament. The World 
Congress of Faiths, founded by Sir 
Francis Younghusband, has been 
primarily a British-based organiza- 
tion, today under the leadership of 
Marcus Braybrooke. The Temple of 
Understanding, founded by the American 
Judith Hollister, has had six 
Spiritual Summit Conferences since its 
birth in 1960. The International 
Association for Religious Freedom has 
focussed its work primarily on the 
issues of freedom of conscience and 
religious liberty. Most active and 
extensively organized of all these 
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interreligious networks is the World 
Conference on Religion and Peace 
(WCRP) which met in its first world 
assembly in Kyoto in 1970 and held its 
fourth assembly in Nairobi in 1984. 
While there have been occasional 
assemblies focussing on the particular 
issue Of peace and disarmament, such 
as the 1982 World Conference of 
Religious Workers for Saving the 
Sacred Gift of Life from Nuclear 
Catastrophe, convened by the Russian 
Orthodox Church in 1982, the WCRP is 
the only interreligious organization 
which has devoted sustained attention 
to this issue. The WCRP is a Non- 
Governmental Organization of the 
United Nations, with offices in both 
New York and Geneva, and with regional 
chapters in Asia, Europe, and Africa 
and national chapters in such places 
as the United States, Canada, Japan, 
India, and South Africa. Under the 
leadership of its first General 
Secretary, Homer Jack, an American 
Unitarian, the WCRP focussed strongly 
on the disarmament issue, the nuclear 
test ban treaty, and the passage of 
the 1981 UN Declaration on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Intole- 
rance and of Discrimination Based on 
Religion or Belief. At its Nairobi 
Assembly, the WCRP gave a new emphasis 
to its role as an interreligious body 
in the work of reconciliation in 
regional conflicts involving religious 
issues or the political use of 
religious symbols, and on the 
responsibility of religious people in 
the process of peace education. 


In addition to the parliamentary-style 
assemblies of these interreligious 
organizations, we must mention the 
Assemblies of the World's Religions 
that have been planned under the 
sponsorship of the Unification Church 
through its International Religious 
Foundation, Inc. (IRF) which holds as 
its purpose "the fostering of world 
peace through religious dialogue and 
harmony." These interreligious 
meetings began with four conferences 
held between 1981 and 1984 on the 
topic "God: The Contemporary 
Discussion", planned by a subsidiary 


of IRF called the New Ecumenical 
Research Association (New ERA). These 
are now to be followed by a series of 
three World Assemblies that will 
culminate in 1993 with the centennial 
of the World's Parliament of Religions. 


The first of these Assemblies of the 
World's Religions was held in McAfee, 
New Jersey, USA, in November of 1985 
and brought, at the expense of the 
Unification Church, 650 representa- 
tives from the major religious 
traditions of the world. Some 
participants have been enthusiastic 
about the IRF or New ERA conferences 
and report that there is little overt 
or visible presence of the Rev. Sun 
Myung Moon and his Unification Church 
in the conferences themselves. Others, 
however, have accepted invitations to 
these conferences quite unaware of the 
nature of the IRF or the New ERA, and 
unaware of the wider political 
activities of the Unification Church, 
such as its sponsorship of the right- 
wing activities of Causa International 
in Latin America and its anti-Soviet 
conferences of the World Media 
Association. Thus, participants in 
these Assemblies must weigh the 
benefits of participation with the 
problems inherent in the nature of the 
Moon organization and their alliance 
with it. 


Finally, we should note that the WCC 
sub-unit on Dialogue has undertaken 
multilaterial dialogue meetings, 
though not on a scale that could be 
called "parliamentary." In Colombo in 
1974 fifty delegates met to discuss 
the general topic, "Toward World 
Community: Resources and Responsi- 
bilities for Living Together." Prior 
to the Sixth Assembly in Vancouver the 
Dialogue sub-unit convened a consulta- 
tion that included the fifteen guests 
of other faiths who were to be present 
at the Assembly to discuss the 
Assembly theme, "The Meaning ofLife." 
At least three multilateral dialogue 
meetings are on our agenda prior to 
the next Assembly. 
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7, Institutional Dialogue: Liaisons 
and Relationships 


literreligious dialogue is not an 
aelivity of organizations and 
imnatitutions alone, to be sure. But 
afyganizations have played an important 
fale in initiating and facilitating 
dialogue, as well as in creating and 
Waintaining valuable channels of 
fawnmunication between the institutional 
@xpreasions of different religious 
traditions. 





fur own Dialogue sub-unit is one of 

feveral organized efforts to promote 

interreligious dialogue as part of the 

Work of a particular religious tradi- 

tion, In addition to the Dialogue 

iib-unit at the World Council level, 

re are the many inter-religious 

‘ficers and commissions of individual 

fioninations and of national and 

_ ¥@gional councils of churches. In the 
iiristian tradition, there is also the 

fallel work of the Vatican 

ftetariat for Non-Christians, 

h which our staff meets every year 

a joint meeting. 




























fiir relations with the Jewish tradi- 
|ion have developed the most extensive 
prganizational structure, at least in 
the West where the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue is most active. Here, at the 
World Council level, we work with the 
ternational Jewish Committee for 
@rreligious Consultations (IJCIC), 
th which representatives of the WCC 
t yearly in a Liaison Planning 
Nittee (LPC). As part of our work 
jether, we have sponsored a series 
pf joint WCC/IJCIC Consultations, the 
last of which was on Religious 
Pluralism and was held at Harvard 
Vinity School in 1984. The WCC and 
“IC also planned the brief meeting 
wc leaders with the leaders of the 
Jatin American Jewish Congress at the 
time of the Central Committee meeting 
if Buenos Aires in August 1985. In 
~@Wition to WCC/IJCIC work, there is 
the ongoing International Council of 
fhiristians and Jews, which holds an 
afnual colloquium, the most recent of 
Which was in Salamanca, Spain in July 


1986. There are the many National 
Conferences on Christians and Jews. In 
the US there is the annual National 
Workshop on Christian-Jewish 
Relations; similarly annual events 
take place elsewhere. And finally, to 
reflect on the significance of this 
kind of dialogue for us as Christians, 
there is the Consultation on the 
Church and the Jewish People (CCJP), 
which met most recently in Arnolds- 
hain, West Germany in February 1986. 
The WCC document "Ecumenical 
Considerations on Jewish-Christian 
Dialogue" emerged from the work of the 
CCJP in 1981. 


All of this is what I would call 


“institutional dialogue." These are 


not ad hoc events, but part of a 
deliberately "built" relationship. 
With representatives and institutions 
in other religious traditions, we have 
not yet constructed such a relation- 
ship, and in many cases it would be 
difficult to do so because the 
traditions are not as highly organized 
as the WCC, the Vatican or the inter- 
national Jewish community. In the 
Buddhist case, there are particular, 
although not representative, Buddhist 
organizations involved in dialogue, 
such as the Rissho Kosei-kai. In the 
Hindu case, it is as yet unclear to 
what extent the newly formed Vishva 
Hindu Parishad will undertake inter- 
religious dialogue as an area of 
emphasis in its work. In the case of 
traditional religions, the issue of on- 
going bilateral relations through 
organized channels is even more 

Vr piCuLi. 


With respect to the Muslim world, 
however, there are now the beginnings 
of ongoing bilateral relations. In 
1982, the World Muslim Congress worked 
jointly with the WCC to plan a 
consultation in Sri Lanka, and more 
recently the World Muslim League has 
appointed an officer, based in Geneva, 
to work on interreligious affairs. 

The present series of bilateral 
regional conferences organized by the 
Dialogue sub-unit will, no doubt, 
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extend and strengthen our regular 
connections with the Muslim world. In 
the course of his work in this area, 
Stuart Brown has also noted the 
related work of ongoing groups such as 
the Islam in Africa Project, the 
Journées Romaines, the Task Force on 
Christian-Muslim Relations of the NCC 
in the United States, the Philippines 
Committee for Muslim-Christian 
Dialogue and the Dansalan Institute in 
the Philippines, to name but a few.Our 
point here is not to enumerate the 
organized and continuing bilateral 
dialogue activities of the WCC, let 
alone of the many other local and 
regional groups at work in this area. 
I would rather wish to stress that 
institutional efforts such as our own 
not only stimulate dialogue activity 
in selected areas, but also have an 
important liaison function. "Formal" 
dialogue of the type surveyed here is 
not an end in itself, but serves to 
establish regular and valuable 
channels of communication between and 
among ongoing and more or less 
representative religious organizations, 
and serves to strengthen the network 
of information and collaboration among 
those groups that are concerned with 
dialogue. 


3. Theological Dialogue 


A third type of dialogue I would call 
"theological dialogue", for the 
twentieth cenutry has certainly been a 
time in which systematic thinkers of 
all religious traditions have begun to 
think and write in terms of their grow- 
ing awareness of the plurality of 
religions. Those who wrestle with the 
contemporary meaning of their 
religious tradition in relation to the 
intellectual and theological 
challenges of other traditions and 
cultures include Hindus, such as 
Radhakrishnan; Buddhists such as 
Masao Abe; Muslims such as Sayyed 
Hossein Nasr; Christians such as John 
Hick; and Jews such as Pinchas 
Lapide. The theological or philoso- 
phical thinking of such people has 
emerged out of the context of open 
intellectual exchange with people of 


10 


other faiths. It is not at all 
"syncretistic" thinking, but it does 
take seriously the questions and 
challenges posed by people of other 
faiths. 


Theological dialogue, as I have 
indicated, is not a phenomenon of the 
Christian world alone. Thinkers of 
all faiths are engaged in the dis- 
cusSion. Indeed, many of the 
parliamentary and bilateral dialogues 
mentioned above have focussed, in 
part, on theological issues. It is 
important to note, however, that there 
is no other area of Christian theologi- 
cal activity, with the exception of 
the area of liberation theology, that 
is growing as rapidly and vibrantly 
today as the area generally called the 
"theology of religions." At least in 
the United States, there are new books 
and major articles appearing every 
month, and there are seminars, panels, 
and conferences exploring the 
Significance of religious pluralism 
for Christian theological thinking. 
For example, a Toronto conference in 
the fall of 1985 was built around the 
discussion of several recent books on 
this subject, with authors and critics 
present: Harold Coward (Pluralism: 


Challenge to World Religions), Paul 


Knitter (No Other Name?), Hans Kung 
(Christianity and World Religions), 
and Willard Oxtoby (The Meaning of 
Other Faiths). 


Ullal casas hea ULLAL 


Interestingly, the most active 
bilateral "theological" dialogue has 
been the Christian dialogue with 
thinkers of the most non-theistic 
tradition, Buddhism. For several 
years now there has been an ongoing 
Christian-Buddhist discussion of about 
fifteen thinkers who have committed 
themselves to a series of annual 
meetings. The group was sparked at 
the outset by the dialogue of John 
Cobb, and other American theologians, 
with Masao Abe and other thinkers of 
the "Kyoto School" of the Yen 
tradition. The Nanzan Institute for | 
Religion and Culture in Nagoya, Japan, ~ 
is actively engaged in the theological © 
issues of interreligious dialogue, 
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pajyeclally between the Kyoto School 
aivl Christianity. 


in March of 1986, John Hick, now at 
Clarement Graduate School in 
falifornia, sponsored a high-level 
theological conference on pluralism, 
high was popularly dubbed the 
*iuiliicon Conference", since its aim 
‘was to explore what it means for 
hr istian theologians to cross the 
‘"fiubicon" from Christian exlusivism to 
qeaiiuine pluralism. The conference 
fwiluded some of the most experienced 
fistian thinkers in the area of 
fiterreligious dialogue such as Rose- 
‘'y Reuther (Faith and Fratricide), 
aniley Samartha, former Dialogue 
unit Director, (The Courage for 
Logue), Raimundo Panikkar 
Thtra-religious Dialogue), Paul 
iitter (No Other Name?) , Langdon 
akey (Naming the Whirlwind), 
lfred Cantwell Smith (Toward a 
"1d Theology), Alan Race, __ 
wWistians and Religious 
iralism), and Gordon Kaufman (The 
BOlogical Imagination). The spirit 
f the conference was, generally, a 
libicon-crossing spirit. 

























nn Cobb and others have occasionally 
ticized the work of the Dialogue 
unit for paying insufficient 


jons for dialogue. I think, however, 
at’ there have always been important 
4%9logical dimensions to the work of 
Dialogue sub-unit, but the mandate 
the sub-unit has been to begin with 
+ grassroots, so to speak: with 
logue in community. The 1977 
Piiiang Mai consultation on Dialogue in 
Pamnunity was, indeed, a theological 
Honsultation. It was not, however, 
‘tfuly a dialogue. It was, rather, a 
feet ing of Christian theologians for 
ihe purpose of thinking about the 
fature of community in general, and 
the Christian community in particular. 
‘It produced the Guidelines on 
pistogue that prepared and encouraged 
iristlans,many from churches hesitant 
@r uncertain, to enter into dialogue 
with their neighbours of other 
faiths. The experience of Christians 


- ll 


in dialogue with others has by now 
grown considerably, and the new 
"Theological Discoveries Through 
Interfaith Dialogue" project will 
attempt to give expression to some of 
the theological insights that this 
experience has produced. A Theology 
and World Religions Conference, on our 
agenda for 1989, will attempt to 
extend and recast the theology of 
religions discussion, begun at the 
Edinburgh Conference on World Mission 
in 1910, and will attempt to think 
afresh about the theological 
implications of our widening and 
deepening dialogue with people of 
other faiths. 


é 
E 
é 
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4. Dialogue in Community/The 
Dialogue of Life 


It scarcely needs to be said that most 
interreligious dialogue does not take 
place in great assemblies or parlia- 
ments, nor in formal organizations 
with bilateral liaisons and discus- 
Sions, nor in theological circles. 
Most interreligious dialogue takes 
place in markets and on street 
corners, at times of festivals or holy 
days, in the course of civic or 
humanitarian projects, at times of 
community or family crisis. It takes 
place as people in communities think 
together about violence, militarism, 
or economic depression; as they think 
about the marriage of their children 
or the community's responsibilities 
toward the elderly. Most inter- 
religious dialogue takes place among 
ordinary people, in the course of life 
itself, and in the context of their 
communities. As Stanley Samartha put 
it, in introducing the Dialogue in 
Community consultation, "Dialogue is 
not a concept; it is a relationship. 
Community is not a concept; it is 
people, men and women, sharing the 
meaning and mystery of human 
existence, struggling together in 
suffering, hope and joy." 


When we speak of "dialogue", then, it 
is important to remember that much of 
the most important dialogue does not 

take place in any organized or 
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institutional. setting. It is what we 
have referred to as "dialogue in 
community", and what the Vatican 
Secretariat has called "the dialogue 
of life". Organized efforts can and 
do stimulate such dialogue, and draw 
the attention of church people to the 
Significance of such dialogue. 
Organized efforts can also help the 
churches respond to the bewildering 
and troublesome questions that emerge 
from the dialogue of life. But it is 
the dialogue of living and working in 
relationship to people of other 
faiths, that is of utmost importance. 


The phrase "dialogue in community" 
serves to emphasize the fact that 
dialogue takes place in community, 

and that the particular nature of 

any community willl shape the nature 
of the dialogue. Where Christians, or 
Muslims, or some other group ina 
particular community, comprise but a 
tiny minority, they may be more un- 
certain about dialogue, more conscious 
of the risks of open exchange and 
cooperation, and more inclined to 
preserve the walls that separate them 
off from their neighbours. Some 
communities are in old multi-religious 
areas, with entrenched ways of 
relating, and not relating. Other 
communities are in new multi-religious 
areas, where problems and prejudices 
may arise from fear of change and lack 
of knowledge. 


In the dialogue of life, the "people 
of other faiths" may, in Africa or in 
Europe, be members of one's own family 
or people of one's own street or 
village. The question of attendance 
at one another's celebrations or 
festivities, the question of inter- 
religious marriage, or the question of 
the nature of the public school 
education - all these are very real 
and urgent questions as people live 
together in the "dialogue of life." 
Interfaith Councils have begun to 
emerge in pluralistic societies all 
over the world to help people, in 
their local situations, in dealing 
with the questions that concern them 
most. And from such dialogue, 


individual churches and councils of 
churches have been able to provide tl 
fresh leadership that is so sorely 
needed and that is best provided at 
the local level. 


The British Council of Churches, for 
example, has produced a brief publi- 
cation (written by Christopher Lamb) 
called Mixed-Faith Marriage: A Case 
for Care, which attempts to help 
people think carefully about inter- 
religious marriage. Britain is in tl 
process of a dramatic change in its 
religious make-up, with perhaps a 
million Muslims, a half-million 
Hindus, and a half-million Sikhs. 
Inter-faith marriages are on the ris 
and ministers of the churches of 
Britain are asked to give counsel an 
perform the wedding. How is the 
church to respond? What is the 
pastoral task? 


Another example is a recent document 
published by the Catholic Church in 
Japan, "Guidelines for Catholics wit 
Regard to the Ancestors and the Dead 
which sets some general guidelines o 
very real life issues and family 
issues arising from the multi- 
religious context of Japan. The 
document contains a sensitive under- 
Standing of the veneration of the 
dead in Japanese society and questio 
the translation of the term 
sosen-Suhaias “ancestor worship", 
Since it more aptly means "veneratio 
or "reverence" for ancestors. IS Su 
a practice, so central in the Japane 
family and in the Japanese response 
the death of a loved one, incompatib 
with Christianity? This is a questi 
that is urgent in the dialogue of 
life. People ask, "I am a Catholic, 
but my ancestors and my parents 
belonged to another religion, 
Buddhism. How should I venerate 
them?" Or they ask, "The graves of 
our family have for generations been 
in a temple. How should I visit the 


Dialogue in community is, of course, 
also theological dialogue. The issu 
of the veneration of ancestors, for 
instance, raises important theologic 
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iffues, In this type of dialogue, 
lewvever, the starting point for 
theological thinking is not in the 
formal, historical theological 
tialition, but in the interchange of 
life itself in a multi-religious 
@eilety. The theological questions 
aiv¥i faith questions that emerge from 
_ people's relationships with those of 
_ wiher faiths are new, or people are 
_ a@fking them today with a new urgency. 
The Theological Discoveries project 
Will help to stimulate and to guide 
tlie discussion and reflection that 


ties out of the dialogue of life. 




























4, Spiritual Dialogue 


area of spirituality and spiritual 
@iplines has always been an 

wrtant area of interreligious 
(logue. It cannot, of course, be 
arated from “theological dialogue", 
_ it can be distinguished, for those 
) are engaged in the spiritual 

logue are concerned primarily with 
deepening of spiritual life, not 
4th the articulation of theological 
lems. In general, we might say 

t spirituality is the form of 
igious life that is concerned most 
all to nourish and develop the 

er dimension, which we in the 
‘ietian tradition call the 

me.” 


fatural affinity of those pursuing 
Ne of spiritual discipline has long 
Wi Noted. Thomas Merton, a Trappist 
A contemplative, called it "The 
Oyue between those who have kept 
if silences." For example, there 
the early work and dialogue of 

', Suzuki, who introduced many in 
West to Zen and whose book 

istian and Buddhist Mysticism is 
attempt, by a practicing Zen 
iwvihist, to understand the two 
faditions in relation to one 

‘@iiother. A parallel book of Thomas 
Merton's Zen and the Birds of 

tite, is the attempt of a 

- @hitstian monk to understand Zen. 

_ Other books in this general area 

_ tiilude those of Jesuits, such as 

~ William Johnston (The Still Point: 


ei 


Reflections on Zen and Christian 
Mysticism) and Anthony De Mello 
(Sadhana, A Way to God: Christian 
Exercises in an Eastern Form) . 
Another Jesuit, Ignatius Hirudayam, 
has generated an Inter-faith Research 
and Dialogue Center at his ashram 
called Aikiya Alayam in Madras. A 
Benedictine, Bede Griffiths, has a 
Christian ashram near Tiruchirapallai, 
and another Benedictine, Swami 
Abhishiktananda, has written 
extensively out of the experience of 
Christian-Hindu spiritual dialogue. 
All of this is dialogue that emerges 
from the deep sharing of experience 
and insight. In this dialogue, 
Christians have found and affirmed a 
deeper understanding of the spiritual, 
interior dimensions of our their 
tradition. 


When Thomas Merton travelled in South 
Asia, just before his untimely death 
in Bangkok in 1968, he wrote 
extensively of spiritual dialogue. "I 
think we have now reached a Stage of 
religious maturity at which it may be 
possible for someone to remain 
perfectly faithful to a Christian and 
Western monastic commitment, and yet 
to learn in depth from, say, a 
Buddhist or Hindu discipline and 
experience. I believe that some of us 
need to do this in order to improve 
the quality of our own monastic life 
and even to help in the task of 
monastic renewal which has been under- 
taken within the Western Church." Of 
the method of such dialogue he wrote, 
"I am convinced that this exchange 
must take place under the true 
monastic conditions of quiet, tran- 
quility, sobriety, leisureliness, 
reverence, meditation, and cloistered 
peace. I am convinced that what one 
might call typically '‘'Asian' 
conditions of non-hurrying and of 
patient waiting must prevail over the 
Western passion for immediate visible 
results." 


There is no doubt that Catholics have 
taken the lead in exploring the area 
of spiritual dialogue. Today there 
is, for example, an extensive inter- 
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monastic dialogue network linking 
people interested in this particular 
avenue of dialogue throughout the 
world. The monthly bulletin of the 
North American Board for East-West 
Dialogue, for instance, is filled with 
news of activities, meetings, books, 
and Christian-Buddhist monastic 
exchange programmes. 


This area of dialogue, however, is one 
in which all Christians, not simply 
those of monastic or religious orders, 
have an increaSing interest. 
"Spirituality" as a primary concern 
has experienced a broad resurgence in 
the churches in recent years, and 
Christians have begun to think about 
the meaning of the disciplined 
spiritual life with a new urgency and 
commitment. Japanese Protestant 
laypeople spend three days at a Yen 
monastery learning to "sit." An 
Indian Christian bishop speaks of the 
meaning and practice of "Christian 
yoga." American Christians and 
Buddhists meet together for their 
fifth annual week of prayer and medi- 
tation in Boulder, Colorado. The 
questions this new pattern of 
spiritual questing raises are many. 


What have Christians, deeply committed 
to their own faith, found in the 
spiritual disciplines of other 

faiths? According to their testimony, 
what is God doing and what are the 
ways in which the Spirit is moving 
amongst people of other faiths? What 
are the ways in which these insights 
can enrich the individual and communal 
spiritual lives of Christians? Can we 
rediscover some of our own spiritual 
traditions in this process of pilgrim- 
age and return? 


From the prayer, worship, and 

spiritual community of the Vancouver 
Assembly emerged a new and energetic 
emphaSis on spirituality. In late 
1984, the sub-unit on Renewal and 
Congregational Life organized a small 
consultation to explore "a spirituality 
for our times." It is clear that 
there is a tremendous hunger in the 
churches for the discussion of this 


wie 


issue, and the conference booklet, A 


Spirituality for Our Times, has been 


extremely popular. As a next step an 
as part of this continuing emphasis, 
the Dialogue sub-unit will cooperate 
in its next consultation to explore 
some of the kinds of questions raised 
above, and to help the churches as a 
whole to begin to think about these 
questions. Here our cooperation with 
the Vatican Secretariat for Non- 
Christians will help us to learn from 
the experience and insight that the 
inter-monastic dialogue has produced 
through the years. 


6. The Inner Dialogue 


I end with what is sometimes called 
the “inner dialogue", but in a sense 
should have begun here. For without 
this inner dialogue no other dialogue 
is possible. It is the ongoing 
dialogue, discussion, and disputation 
that takes place not only between 
people, but within ourselves. It is 
the dialogue that takes place in our 
minds and hearts when we read the 
Bhagavad Gita, when we meet a Buddhis 
monk or nun, when we hear the Muslim 
call to prayer, or when we share the 
Sabbath meal with Jewish friends. It 
is the inner dialogue that Gandhi 
experienced in reading the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the inner dialogue 
Martin Luther King experienced in 
reading Gandhi. It may also be a 
personal historical dialogue, as 
Christians in an African or Asian 
culture wrestle with the issues of 
their traditional and family heritage 
in relation to their Christian faith 
and practice. 


It is, in part, an intellectual 
dialogue, for such inner dialogue is 
integral to the process of thinking. 
Hannah Arendt refers to it as "the 
soundless solitary dialogue we call 
"thinking'." Part of real education 
is not only learning about oneself an 
One's Own community and traditions, 
but learning to glimpse the world 
through eyes other than one's own. 
Truly to understand the "other" means 
to be able to take the perspective of 
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another, to enter into dialogue with 
the “other". And truly to understand 
ourselves means to be able to see 
ourselves from the perspective of 
another. In this sense, inner 
dialogue is the hermeneutics of a good 
education, and good theological 
education too. We learn not what to 
think, but how to think, and only in 
doing so can we claim our faith as our 
own, Dialogue is essential to real 
thinking, and, of course, to cons- 
cience as well. 


But the inner dialogue is not only 
intellectual, for the experiences out 
of which such dialogue comes deeply 
affect us. We are moved by our 
encounters with the other; we are 
attracted, we are repelled. We are 
gripped by the insights of the 
fhagavad Gita, or by the prayers of 
the Muslim, and we wrestle with their 
imaning. The understandings that we 
- gain cannot simply be put to one side, 
_ then, as we go about our life as 

- Christians and think about the 
ultimate issues of life, and growth, 
and death that concern us as children 
Of God. They become part of our own 
inner landscape, and they shape our 


- continuing life as Christians. 


Inner dialogue is essential to all 
dialogue. For it is we, as individual 
persons, not as mouthpieces of 

sitions or traditions, who enter 
into dialogue. And our dialogue, 
therefore, is not simply formal or 
@xternal, but personal and internal. 


the mind that is not involved in such 


inner dialogue is the totalitarian 
itlind. The heart that is not engaged 
in such inner dialogue is the hardened 
heart. The spirit that is not engaged 
in such inner dialogue is the funda- 
itentalist spirit. 


Inner dialogue is that conversation 
that goes on within ourselves in any 
other form of dialogue, be it in the 
course of the parliamentary assembly 
orc the bilateral commission, be it in 
the course of theological discussions, 
joint humanitarian projects, or 
apiritual exchanges. Inner dialogue 
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cannot be seen or heard, but without 
it all dialogue is mere posturing and 
position taking. It is inner dialogue 
that makes dialogue genuine, and is 
the true, invisible mark of our 
willingness to encounter and engage 
our neighbours of other faiths. 


(Professor Diana Eck of Harvard 
University, is Moderator of the 
Working Group of the sub-unit on 
Dialogue with People of Living Faiths 
of the World Council of Churches. 
This article was her report to the 
Dialogue sub-unit at Potsdam, GDR, 
13-20 July 1986.) 
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WCC/LWE Consultation: New Religious 


Movements 


SUMMARY STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The World Council of Churches and the 
Lutheran World Federation held a joint 
consultation in Amsterdam in response 
to initiatives in both bodies for the 
consideration of New Religious Move- 
ments (NRM). We who have participated 
in this consultation have come from 
Europe and North America, as well as 
from ASia, Africa, and Latin America. 
We come from local churches, denomi- 
national or ecumenical offices, 
universities, and research and 
resource centres, and we bring a wide 
range of experience with new religious 
movements and with people who are 
adherents of new religious movements. 
While our discussion has focussed 
primarily on Europe and North America, 
which in the past two decades have 
seen the rise of a great number of new 
religious movements, we have also 
benefitted from the wider discussion 
of the many new religions in Japan in 
the past forty years and the rapid 
rise of new religious movements in 
Africa. From the perspective of Asia 
we were reminded of the appearance of 
aggressive sectarian forms of 
Christianity in recent years, which 
have been perceived as manifestations 
of New Religious Movements. From the 
perspective of Latin America we were 
reminded of the ideological 
engagements of some new religious 
movements. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


What do we mean by "new religious 
movements"? As a starting point, we 
agree that the term "new religious 
movements" covers a vast range of 
movements that are very different one 
from another in their origins and 
beliefs, their structure and organi- 
zation, and their self-understanding. 
Thus, in particular regional and local 


settings, what is meant by the "new 
religious movements" needs to be 
differentiated and nuanced. There ar 
movements which have their origins in 
the Eastern traditions; there are 
those that have arisen more as 
sectarian movements with origins in 
the Christian tradition; and there 
are those that have arisen in the 
encounter of primal traditions or 
tribal societies with universal 
religions; and there is also a range 
of occult and gnostic groups. There 
is great diversity even within these 
general groupings. The Eastern new 
traditions themselves have tremendous 
diversity, with a wide range of gurus 
and of practice, some emphasizing 
yoga,some devotion, some meditation. 
Similarly, the Christian based 
movements are greatly diverse, from 
the "old new religious movements" suc 
as the Jehovah's Witnesses, the 
Mormons, and the Christian Scientists 
to the newer movements such as The 
Local Church and the Unification 
Church. Among such Christian based 
movements some see themselves as 
aiming to restore the true church, 
others as destined to bring about the 
fulfillment of the Christian mission. 
In social organization, some new 
religious movements may be very 
closely knit communities, others may 
be more loosely seen as "movements", 
bound together by adherence to common 
teachings and practices, but not by 
daily life and ritual. The same 
movement may have several circles of 
commitment, from a wide outer circle 
of interested people to a committed 
inner circle of the devout. 


In sum, the diversity of what are 

perceived as "new religious movements 
is great, and we must be careful that 
our response to a particular movement 
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mr its particular excesses, does not 
“olour our understanding of new 
religious movements as a whole. 

livleed, though we use this term for 
wonvenience, there is no such thing as 
"new religious movements", as a whole, 
for these emergent traditions are as 
“iverse and complex as the established 
teligious traditions. And they raise 
for the churches and for Christians 
some of the same questions. 


II. QUESTIONS AND ISSUES 


in thinking about "new religious 
fwvements" there are four questions we 
lave considered and discussed in order 
to clarify the issues: (1) How do we 
understand the "newness" of new 
religious movements in the wider con- 
text of ongoing religious innovation 
axl change? (2) How do we understand 
fot only the "movements" per se, but 
the worldviews and visions they 

_ fepresent? In what ways do they 
-@hallenge our own worldview? (3) How 
_ do we understand the mission and the 
itethods of mission of new religious 
fwovements? (4) In what ways and to 
what extent do we protect the rights 
of new religious movements to go about 
their activities, even though we may 
fadically disagree with their beliefs 
and worldviews? 






















A. Innovation: What is "new"? 


Religious traditions are not 
@tatic structures, but dynamic and 

_ @ver-changing realities. They grow 
ami change through time, and this 
yrowth may be accelerated by 
political, economic, technological or 
_ ideological changes. Religious 
innovation and the continual emergence 
of “new religious movements" is 
evident in the long and varied history 
of the Christian tradition. It can be 
seen in the emergence of Christian 
Bectarian and denominational 
movements, and in the generation of 
new liberation and feminist movements. 








Contemporary religious traditions 
also change and new movements arise in 
the contact and interaction between 
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traditions and across geographical and 
cultural boundaries. In this sense 
"new" may mean "new to us". When 
Buddhism first came from India to 
China, or Christianity from Europe to 
some parts of Africa, they were "new 
religious movements" in this sense. 
Similarly, the Hindu or Buddhist 
groups new to the West are described 
as "new" religious movements. 


= "New" may also refer to the 
dynamic spirit of many movements, 
emphasizing a revival or renewal of 
the old established tradition. Such 
revival may include a renewed emphasis 
on healing, the reinterpretation and 
reappropriation of scriptures, or even 
belief in a new revelation - all of 
which may at times give a new sense of 
hope for the future. 


= "New" may also refer to alterna- 
tive religions, movements which are 
"emergent" or "protest" religions, as 
opposed to the tradition of the 
establishment. In Germany, the term 
"youth religions" has been applied to 
many new religious movements precisely 
because it is mainly the young who are 
attracted. 


- "New" in itself is not 
necessarily good or bad, right or 
wrong. Sometimes the "new" brings 
renewal, and sometimes the "new" needs 
the rigorous critique of the old. 


= While some young people may he 
attracted to certain movements as a 
rebellion against authority, others 
may be attracted to more dualistic 
movements precisely because of the 
apparent authority and order of the 
movement. The opportunity for 
critique and renewal provided by the 
perspective of the young should be 
seized by the churches as they engage 
in mutual dialogue and critique with 
young people in new religious 
movements. 


B. Movements and Worldviews 
- Our encounter as Christians with 


new religious movements, especially 
with Eastern religious movements in 
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the West, involves the wider and more 
Significant encounter with other 
worldviews. Encounter with such 

- religious movements is, indeed, a part 
of and a stage in the West's encounter 
with the Hindu, Buddhist, and other 
Asian traditions and worldviews. 

Often these Eastern movements them- 
selves undergo change as a result of 
their encounter with the West. 


- A worldview is a whole picture of 
the cosmos, the “ordered universe". 

It includes an understanding of 
Divinity, an understanding of the 
human being in his/her relation to 
the Divine, an understanding of the 
past, present, and future. It isa 
full picture of life and its meaning. 


- Many new religious movements have 
very fully expressed worldviews, with 
ready answers to the manifold questions 
people pose about life and its meaning. 
"Religion" is not simply a set of 
activities, practices, and beliefs, 
but involves a total commitment to a 
community with a clear sense of its 
place in the scheme of things. This 
"clear" sense may at times become 
totalistic, grandiose, or apoca- 
lyptic. Nonetheless, by comparison, 
many Christians, especially young 
people, are vulnerable to persuasion 
because they have not been challenged 
to think very deeply or clearly about 
the Christian worldview. 


= The many Eastern religious 
traditions that are new to the West 
have brought elements of different 
worldviews to our midst, worldviews 
that have gained wider cultural 
currency than the movements them- 
selves. It raises important questions 
for us as Christians: what does it 
mean to speak of many "gods" or ways 
of seeing Divinity, rather than one? 
What does it mean to speak of the 
human as potentially divine? Or need 
of enlightenment or awakening, rather 
than redemption? What does it mean to 
speak of history and social commitment 
in different worldviews? What does it 
mean to speak of reincarnation rather 
than resurrection? What does it mean 
to speak of the natural world as 
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Organically whole, interrelated, and 
interdependent, as is the case in 
Eastern cosmology, or of creation in 
the biblical tradition? What does i 
mean to speak of spiritual 
"discipline" (yoga) or of disciplesh 
with a guru who is considered to be 
divine? What does it mean to speak \ 
the "ashram" or the "church" as soci 
community? In many ways, encounter 
with another worldview may help us t 
see and articulate our own more 
Clearly. 


C. Mission and Methods of New 
Religious Movements 


= What is the sense of mission of 
the new religious movements, and wha 
are their methods of mission? The 
immediate informed response of peopl 
acquainted with a variety of movements 
is that they are all different, comi 
from various historical families of 
faith, with diverse aims, goals, and 
methods of working. Stereotyping as 
to the mission and methods of new 
religious movements can only be 
misleading. 


= What is their mission? It is 
important to recognize that new 
religious movements do indeed have a 
sense of mission and a vision of the 
world they would like to bring into 
being. Some think they need to call 
out the "elect" from among the falle 
of the world, that they have the onl: 
complete message of salvation. Othe! 
assert that other religions may have 
partial truth, but that the new 
movement has an incluSive and perfect 
understanding in which others may 
participate. Other groups have an 
eclectic vision that they think 
encompasses the truth of other 
religions in a single worldview. 


= What of their political and 
social mission? The sense of missiol 
may, indeed, not be limited to 
individual conversions or individual 
commitment, but involves a political, 
social mission as well. We must tak 
seriously this dimension of the visic 
of dynamic new religious or quasi- 
religious groups, as the European 
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experience with the Nazi movement 
vontinually reminds us. We should 
appreciate such political/social 
visions where they are enhancing of 
Life and critique them where they are 
potentially tyrannical or perverse, 
examining our own Christian missionary 
vision and activity with the same high 
standards of honesty and insight. 


~ What about deceptive or coercive 
methods? This is especially important, 
since allegations about the use of 
deceptive or coercive methods have 
been widely circulated. There is no 
doubt that in some cases such allega- 
tions are true or partially true. The 
churches have on many occasions 
condemned the use of coercive methods 
in mission, whether our own or that of 
others. We should be wise and wary of 
the zeal of the movements in seeking 
adherents. 

At the same time we should reject 
allegations of deception or coercion 
that are not substantiated. 


D. Human Rights and Religious 
Liberty 


Article 18 of the Universal ; 
Declaration of Human Rights reads, 
"Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion; 
this right includes the freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and 
freedom, either alone or in community 
with others and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in 
teaching, practice, worship and 
observance." 


“ Some of the issues raised with 
regard to new religious movements have 
to do not only with their theologies 
or worldviews, or with their sense and 
inmthods of misSion, but also with the 
realm of human rights and religious 
liberty: the right of such groups to 
exist and to gain adherents by 
conversion. 


- Within this area of freedom, 
further distinctions could be made: 
persons should be free to speak their 
religious convictions, virtually 
without exception. In the realm of 
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action, however, claims of religious 
liberty should not normally provide a 
defense for the violation of criminal 
law, such as the perpetration of 
violence upon others, but exceptions 
to civil law on the basis of religious 
commitment should be permitted by 
governments, even if modifications of 
law may be necessary, unless such 
actions can be shown to be harmful to 
others. 


- Religious liberty cannot be 
claimed by some if it is denied to 
others. (The long history of both 
religious and civil persecution of new 
religious movements has been shameful, 
including the persecution of Anabap- 
tists, Methodists, Mennonites, Quakers 
and others within past centuries of 
Christian history.) Vigilance on the 
Matter of religious intolerance and 
discrimination has been made even more 
explicit in the 1981 and 1984 adoption 
of the U.N. Declaration on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Religious 
Intolerance and of Discrimination 
Based on Religion or Belief. 


III. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In considering what should be the 
response of the churches to new 
religious movements, we did not begin 
our discussion in a vacuum. Churches 
and councils of churches have 
responded, in a variety of ways, in 
formal statements and in denomination- 
al literature, to new religious 
movements. Still, there is much that 
remains to be done, and we submit the 
following recommendations to the 
member churches of the WCC and the LWF. 


1. EDUCATION 


A. We recommend that theological 
seminaries and faculties take 
seriously their responsibility to 
prepare Christian clergy and laity for 
ministry in a religiously plural 
world, recognizing that new religious 
movements are a part of that pluralism. 


B. We recommend that churches review 
their educational materials in the 
light of religious pluralism in 
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general, and the rise of new religious 
movements in particular. We recognize 
that this may entail the production of 
new educational materials. 


C. We recommend a renewed emphasis on 
spiritual formation in the context of 
our own faith. We recognize that 
taking seriously the new religious 
movements challenges Christians to a 
deeper understanding and clearer 
articulation of their own faith. 


D. We recommend that the WCC and the 
LWF investigate setting up an 
ecumenical network of information- 
sharing on new religious movements. 
This could involve study and research 
centres, member churches, national and 
local councils of churches, and 
individuals with experience in the 
area of new religious movements. 


2. DIALOGUE 


A. Interreligious dialogue takes 
place in communities, where people of 
different religions live as neighbours 
in a common context. Where people of 
new religious movements are part of 
the community, we recommend dialogue 
with such movements. To build up a 
foundation of trust and openness, the 
"dialogue" of daily life may need to 
precede any attempts at more careful 
and formal dialogue. 


B. We commend the WCC GUIDELINES ON 
DIALOGUE aS a Study aid to church 
people in thinking about the meaning 
of "dialogue", and the general 
guidelines that might govern our own 
participation in dialogue with people 
of other faiths. 


C. There may be particular 
"guidelines" of special importance to 
dialogue with people of new religious 
movements: 


- In dialogue, partners should be 
free to "define themselves" and 
not be defined by the images or 
Stereotypes of others. 

= We enter into dialogue with 
people, not labels or systems. 

- In dialogue one should not 
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compare one's own ideals with th 
excesses or failings of the 
Other religion. 

=~ Partners in dialogue should be 
aware of the ideological 
commitments each may hold, and 
of the wider political and socia 
vision of their respective 
traditions. 


D. Entering into dialogue does not 
mean that one Supports or ascribes to 
the ideas or activities of the other. 
And dialogue does not mean that all 
will agree. The creative tension of 
mutual critique is also a part of 
dialogue. 


E. In aclimate of fear, mistrust, o1 
misrepresentation, partners in dia- 
logue should be aware of the need for 
complete honesty if the ground is to 
be prepared for fruitful dialogue. 
Church groups should discuss, though 
not be discouraged by, potential loca: 
problems that may arise from dialogue 
with people of new religious movement: 
movements: will it imply an endorse- 
ment of the group and/or its 
activities? Will it merely provide ai 
easy forum for the mission of the new 
religious movement? 


F. Because of the great variety of 
new religious movements, the nature oj 
dialogue and even the possibility of 
dialogue will depend a great deal on 
the local situation. 


3. THE MINISTRY AND RENEWAL OF THE 
CHURCH 


A. We recommend that churches, 
especially local churches and regiona: 
councils of churches, take seriously 
the particular tasks of ministry to 
people affected by new religious 
movements. This may include an active 
ministry to those who are or have beer 
members of new religious movements. 


B. The church's ministry to people, 
especially to young people, who are 
past, present, or potential members of 
new religious movements is especially 
important and may have to take place 
where people are, not necessarily in 
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the church. A flexible ministry - lay 
winistry, street ministry, teaching 
ministry or ministry of visitation - 
i@ necessary. 


(, Churches should take seriously the 
eritique that the rise of so many new 
and alternative religions presents. 
What is the spiritual condition of our 
own churches? How vital is our sense 
af community and belonging? What 
visions and hopes do we have for the 
future? 


). The hunger for a deeper spiritua- 
lity and for the ordering of life 
through regular spiritual discipline 
i# evident in the attraction of people 
to many of the new religious move- 
wants. Can the churches recover some 
of the sources for spiritual guidance 
and discipline that are a neglected 
part of our own Christian heritage? 
Can we respond with the renewal and 
deepening of our own spiritual life? 
Can we develop vibrant centres for 
Christian spirituality? 


4, WORKING ECUMENICALLY 


A. We recommend that, to the extent 
possible, the LWF and WC cooperate 
with the relevant Vactican Secre- 
tariats and with long-standing 
dialogue partners in pursuing further 
work in this area, including the 
possibility of international consul- 
tations held jointly with representa- 
tives of selected new religious 
movements. 


lt. We encourage local churches and 
regional denominational bodies to work 
ecumenically, with Protestant, 
Catholic, and Orthodox churches in 
their area, aS they continue their 
efforts to understand and interact 
with new religious movements. Asa 
atep in this process, we would 
recommend ecumenical study of the 
Vatican progress report, Sects or New 
Religious Movements: Pastoral 
Challenge. 


C. A SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATION 


It 1S recommended that a consultation 


oS ae 


be organized by representatives of the 
LWF, WCC and, if possible, the 
Vatican, with representatives of new 
religious movements to discuss the 
issue of human rights in their mutual 
relations and other activities. The 
task of the consultation would be to 
develop some guidelines that express 
the needs and interests of all parties 
for the protection of their freedom 
and integrity both individually and 
collectively. 


For such a consultation an equal 
number of participants should be 
invited on behalf of the Christian 
churches and on behalf of the new 
religious movements and that each 
party should pay for its own 
representatives and its share of 
overhead expenses. 
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Interreligious Relationships in the 
Secular State 


S.J. Samartha 


(This is the text of one of the keynote addresses delivered at the 
International Seminar on "Inter-faith Dialogue for National Integration and 
Human Solidarity", sponsored by the University Grants Commission, New Delhi 
and held at the Madras Christian College, Tambaram, 27-31 January 1986. 

Dr. Samartha is a Visiting Professor at the United Theological College, 


Bangalore, South India.) 


Indian society has been pluralistic 
for a longer time in history than any 
other country in the world. It 
continues to be so even to this day. 
People of different religious faiths, 
ideological regions, speaking 
different languages and stemming from 
different ethnic roots have been 
living together in our country for 
many centuries, sometimes in conflict, 
often in tension, but mostly ina 
spirit of co-existence. People of 
different religious persuasions have 
entered the corridor of history in our 
country through different doors. 
Today our destinies are intertwined in 
the life of the nation. We share the 
meaning and mystery of existence, the 
joys and sorrow of life. We all look 
forward to a common future as the 
country moves forward to the twenty- 
first century. 


The historic context in which we 
discuss the theme of this seminar is 
important. Ours is an ancient 
civilisation but a young nation. 

Under new leadership there is a 
quickening of pace in the march 
towards development. Attempts to 
cleanse the public life are under 

way. A new political culture is in 
the making. And yet, reasons for hope 
are mixed with questions of anxiety. 
The struggle of poor, oppressed and 
underprivileged people for a life of 
freedom, self respect and human 
dignity is gathering momentum. 
they get a fair deal? 


Will 


Science and technology are being 
harnessed to serve the needs of 
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people as perhaps never before. But 
will the "scientific temper" provide 
the critical space for religious 
faiths and culture values to contri- 
bute to the development of a more just 
and humane society? 


With the politicisation of religions 
and its consequences on the life of 
the nation will religious communities 
themselves have the courage to be 
self-critical and to look beyond 
minority rights to human rights in the 
life of the nation? The question 
today seems to be not which among the 
many religions is true but what can 
religions contribute to strengthen the 
integrity of the nation and enrich 
human life in the world. 


I 


The theme of this seminar is 
"Inter-Faith Dialogue for National 
Integration and Human Solidarity". 
Some clarification of the terms is 
necessary to avoid misunderstanding. 


In the English language the word 
"faith" can be used both in the 
singular and in the plural. It is 
often used interchangeably with the 
word "religion". In most other 
languages, including Sanskrit and man 
of the Indian languages, this usage 1: 
not possible. Translated back into 
our own languages, which we often do 
within ourselves even when English is 
used for communication, the terms 
"faith" and "religion" do not always 
convey the same meaning. It is 
necessary to be aware of this to 
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avoid confusion. One assumes that the 
term "inter-faith" used here is 
aynonymous with “inter-religious". 
fiat is, what is envisaged here is 
‘dialogue between people of different 
religious communities in the country. 


Faith and religion, though related, do 
not indicate the same reality. Faith 
ia the human response to the mystery 
of the divine. It is the original 
impulse behind religions. It precedes 
ari transcends particular religious 
traditions. Faith creates community 
ari community nourishes faith. Faith 
is enshrined in and is expressed 
through community, and is in turn 
Sustained by it. This is why religious 
@onmunities are important in 

society. 






















“One need not get into definitions of 
"religion" here. But the use of the 
word "religion" in the singular in a 
fulti-religious society is debatable. 
It gives the impression that there is 
“Bomething called "religion" behind 
~fteligions, which can be isolated, 
-flefined, analysed, and then manipu- 
lated and controlled for human 
“purposes. What we have around us is 
fot "religion" in the abstract but 
feligious communities in the plural, 
with their different visions of 
'fe@ality and impulses of faith, their 
beliefs, traditions, rituals, symbols, 
their network of meanings and patterns 
-#f conduct which together give a 
Specific identity to a particular 
religious community 





lthough the focus of this seminar is 
6n inter-religious issues one should 
~fiot forget that there are powerful 
ideologies also operating in society. 
The secular humanist and the 
aecilentific-technological ideologies 
_ fuestion the very foundations of 
religions. The inter-action between 
religions and ideologies should not be 
forgotten. There are ideological 
“imensions in religions and religious 
dimensions in ideologies. Therefore 
it is not enough to discuss the 
sociological function of religions in 
society. One should also take into 
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account the theological validity of 
their truth-claims. 


Dialogue is between people. There can 
be no dialogue between "faiths" or 
"religions" or "ideologies". This is 
sometimes forgotten when academic 
people come together for debate. 
Dialogue is not so much a matter of 
discussions as of relationships. It 
has more to do with people than with 
ideas. Ideas are indeed important and 
should be subjected to rigorous 
critical enquiry. No one should 
under-estimate their importance. 
Dialogue, however, is a spirit, a 
mood, an attitude towards neighbours 
of other faiths. Dialogue demands 
both speaking and listening, giving 
and receiving. If it should contri- 
bute, in some small measure, towards 
national integrity and human 
solidarity it needs, above all, a 
climate of goodwill, trust and con- 
fidence in each other. 


Commitment without tolerance breeds 
fanaticism. Tolerance without 
commitment degenerates into shallow 
friendliness. Without theological 
backbones we become spiritual jelly 
fishes. How to be committed to one's 
own faith and, at the same time, be 
open to the visions of our neighbours 
is the dilemma faced by partners in 
any dialogue. Misunderstandings have 
to be removed. Suspicions have to be 
overcome. A climate of confidence and 
trust has to be created slowly, pain- 
stakingly, deliberately. A new 
vocabulary of communication has to be 
created in order to overcome the 
limitations of language. We need to 
recover the gift of human friendship. 


National integration is a term which 
is heard very often these days. 
Without personal integrity there can 
be no national integration. And, 
unless religious and moral values are 
critically recovered from our 
different traditions and become real 
in the lives of individuals and 
communities national integrity will 
remain only a distant dream. Ina 
multi-religious and multi- 
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ideological country national integrity 
is not so much a goal to be achieved 
aS a quest to be pursued. We area 
nation-in- the-making. 


Il 


With the tragic memories of partition 
still fresh in the minds of people 
India opted for a secular state. Ina 
multi-religious country this is indeed 
justified, for only a secular 
political framework can provide 
neutral space for people of different 
religious persuasions and ideological 
convictions to make their contribution 
to the value bases of the nation. A 
theocratic state based on one 
religious ideology would be unbearable 
in a multi-religious country. 
Therefore the secular nature of the 
Indian state has to be cherished and 
guarded against any theocratic 
tendencies. The "normative plurality" 
of the country is indeed a safeguard 
against any fascist tendencies, 
religious or ideological. 


However, during the past four decades, 
the secular state, fearful of all 
religions, has failed to provide 
creative spaces for religions to make 
any serious contribution to the moral 
life of the nation. Unlike in 
Britain, which is fast becoming a 
multi-religious society, where in 
educational institutions, and the 
media there is room for teaching and 
learning about different religions, in 
India the study of religions has been 
unfortunately banished from schools 
and colleges. Generations of students 
have been brought up with scarcely any 
informed understanding of their own 
religions or of their neighbours. 

This may be one reason why there is 
such an eroism of moral values in 
personal and public life. The secular 
state and the secular ideology behind 
it have generated "equal indifference" 
towards all religions. 


Let it be understood clearly that this 
is not an uncritical defence of 
religions. The role of religions in 
history has always been ambiguous. 


ae eae 


Established religions have often sided 
with the rich and powerful over 
against the poor and the oppressed. 
Under the slogan "religion is in 
danger" they have often resisted the 
human rights of individuals in the 
community. They have legitimized 
unjust social structures, resisted 
social change, exploited superstitions 
and dogmas, and have often been 
concerned with power, prestige and 
comfort rather than with service, 
humility and sacrifice. 


While this is true of most religions 
in history it is equally true that 
there are liberative resources within 
religions which have inspired 
individuals and groups to fight 
against tyranny and injustice. 

This fact has been almost completely 
ignored by the secularists. They have 
failed to recognise the finer 
distinctions within religions in 
rudely dismissing religions from the 
highroads of modern life. Moral 
values and emotional commitment to 
public life as a vocation are derived 
from religious roots. "Therefore", 
remarks Surindere Suri, "to reject 
religious beliefs as unsecular is to 
empty public life of its moral and 
social base."4 To displace 

religions from the formal as well as 
the informal arena of political life 
and to relegate them to the sphere of 
personal belief and private commitment 
shows very poor understanding of both 
religions and society. 


Perhaps the most serious argument 
against recognising any role for 
religions in India's political life is 
the charge that they breed and promote 
communalism. Probably no other single 
factor has so strongly militated 
against the role religions in public 
life in independent India as the 
charge of communalism against them. 

Is this true? 


Recent studies on the so-called 
"communal" riots have shown that this 
is not an accurate verdict. 
Communalism is the belief that a group 
of people, merely because they belong 
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t @ particular religion, have, as a 
reault, common social, economic and 
jelitical interests. One consequence 
af this notion is the uncritical 
asmumption that because people belong 
to different religious communities 
their interests in the life of the 
fation must be antagonistic and 
mitually exclusive, and that therefore 
mutual hatred and hostility between 
different religious communities is 
formal but that tolerance, cooperation 

and peaceful co-existence are only 

_ temporary and expedient. Nothing is 

farther from the truth. Unless this 

- ¥Vielous notion is erased from the 

' Winds of people life in the larger 

eanmmunity would always be one of 

tension and conflict. 














fitudies on recent communal clashes 
~ineluding those towards the end of 
1984, have brought out the point that 
-feligions are "not the causative 
factor but the instrumental factor in 
uch clashes...it is made to appear as 
the causative factor."’ Economic 
and political factors and the question 
Of power relations between different 
‘§roups and political parties play a 
jarge role in these riots. Therefore 
to call them religious or communal 
fiots is quite wrong. The peace 
petentialities within different 
religions have been seldom brought out 
“by leaders except after the event. 
_ tt is because of the recurrence of 
these riots, which fly out as sparks 
from within a volcano, that inter- 
religious dialogues are even more 
important in our country to reduce 
_ tensions, resolve conflicts and tame 
political passions before conflag- 
rations set in. 





fometimes, in a mood of lofty 
condescension, born out of prejudice, 
ignorance, and an almost total lack of 
fensitivity to the profound dimensions 
of religious life, secularists succeed 
in giving genuinely religious people 
an inferior political consciousness. 
They give the impression that only 
secularists who reject religions are 
truly nationalist. Genuinely 
religious people are made to feel like 
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crows that have wandered by mistake 
into a conference of swans. 


One consequence of this attitude is 
the encouragement given to hypocrisy 
in public life. Even some of those 
who claim to be guided by the 
"scientific temper", in private 
consult astrologers for auspicious 
moments. Political leaders find it 
profitable to mix agnosticism and 
religiosity in various proportions 
depending on the occasion. Religions 
are used as handmaidens to political 
interests. Some leaders are secular 
in public, but religious in private. 
Others are religious in public but are 
really agnostics in their personal 
lives. 


Among the leaders of India Nehru was 
secular both in private and in 

public. "Instead of committing 
himself to the hopeless task of 
banishing religion from politics while 
expanding democratic participation, he 
dared to seek a politics which would 
be infused with the right kind of 
religion and be tolerant." 


What we now witness in the country is 
mostly "secular riots", justified 
later on in non-secular terms, blaming 
religions for the benefit of the 
victims and the instruments of vio- 
lence. Truly religious people do not 
want their religious faith to be 
politicised. In fact, those who are 
strongly rooted in their faith are not 
eaSily roused to fanatical actions. 

It is those who are insecure and 
uncertain about their faith who are 
easily roused by the slogan of "pious 
secularists" that religion is in 
danger. Religions do not need nor 
should they seek state patronage. But 
the state has the duty and the respon- 
sibility to provide creative space for 
dialogue in order that a climate of 
profound tolerance might grow in the 
life .of the nation. 


III 


What then, is the purpose of inter- 
religious dialogue in India today? 
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The purpose of such dialogue is 
threefold: (i) to remove ignorance 
and misconceptions about each other's 
beliefs and practices and to promote 
informed understanding, critical 
appreciation and balanced judgment on 
matters of faith; (ii) to work 
together for common purposes in 
society, particularly where human 
rights, social and economic justice, 
and peace in the community and the 
nation are concerned; and (iii) to 
bring to bear the deeper resources of 
our respective faiths on the basic 
problems of human existence that arise 
because of human finiteness. 


Perhaps the most urgent task today is 
to provide young people who are the 
future citizens and leaders of the 
country with sound knowledge of our 
pluralistic religious and cultural 
heritage. Our educational 
institutions have been emptied of 
these vital matters for more than four 
decades. Has not the time come to 
restore to the halls of our academic 
life one of the most basic components 
of our national culture and religious 
heritage? And because ours is a 
pluralist society careful attention 
has to be given to the ways and means 
through which religious and cultural 
values of different traditions are 
communicated to and shared by our 


young people. 


The absence of useful educational 
material helpful to young people in 
inter-religious Situations is tragic 
in India. One of the ironic twists of 
history is that today the most helpful 
material in this respect is coming 
from Britain rather than from India. 
In addition to the inter-religious 
worship material for use in schools 
and the carefully prepared broadcasts 
of different religions, the Open 
University in Britain has probably the 
most helpful series for the study of 
various religions, including a volume 
of Inter-Religious Encounter, where 
original selections from different 
religions are put together with great 
care and sensitivity. ?People of 
different religious persuasions and 
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ideological convictions are already 
working together for common purposes 
in society, particularly in social 
service projects. In the struggle 
against injustice, in the efforts to 
eradicate poverty, in bringing health 
and healing to people, and in the 
removal of illiteracy people of 
different religions are indeed coming 
together. But perhaps the time has 
come to recognize these not as 
projects of one particular religious 
service agency but as expressions of 
the human concern of all people in the 
community. Human solidarity at depth 
is even more important than separate 
religious labels, 


At the risk of touching sensitive 
matters and raising controversial 
issues certain questions need to be 
brought into the open because they are 
the concerns of the whole nation. For 
example, questions of caste and 
untouchability, of marriage and dowry, 
of divorce and maintenance, of conver- 
sion, reconversion and no-conversion 
are not matters that are the concern 
of just one particular religious 
community. They are the concerns of 
all religious communities. Moreover, 
people who do not profess to be 
religious and who are guided by 
ideological convictions are also 
affected by them. These are human 
questions in the life of the nation. 
Therefore, rather than keep aloof for 
fear of being accused of 
"interference" has not the time come 
to seek a larger framework in which 
all can discuss these matters seeking 
mutual enrichment? Inter-religious 
dialogues may help as the beginning of 
a new process of mutual help. What is 
specifically religious or what is 
distinctively Hindu or Buddhist or 
Jain or Muslim or Christian or Sikh 
must also be genuinely human. 


Further, beyond these matters of 
immediate concern in society there are 
deeper issues of life which people of 
all religions have to face. Some of 
these are: the meaning of trans- 
cendence in an increasingly secular 
and technological society, the 
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 fetween humanity and nature. 


ifieation of harmony in communities 
tar by religious and ideological 
airife, the urgency of peace ina 
wild threatened by nuclear war, the 
jwoblem of finiteness or sin or avidya 
fy dukkha or alienation, and the need 
te overcome the broken- 

fiese of humanity and heal the rift 
Rather 
than tackle these problems separately, 
perhaps the time has come, at least 
al certain points and limited areas, 


_ t© consider them together. 


fi Our country through long centuries 
pr aitruggle, conflict and immense 
Hinman suffering a certain delicate 
alance between different religious 
Pormunities has been accepted. 
Although this is often broken by 
itbursts of violence, nevertheless, 
p down in the cave of our hearts 
re is a feeling for mutual 
lerance. This is based on at least 
factors. One is the recognition 
' a sense of mystery where ultimate 
ters are concerned. The other is 

rejection of exclusive attitudes 
re it is quite obvious that 
igious life can be, perhaps ought 
be, lived pluralistically. Inter- 
sligious dialogues should examine 
i68e and, maybe, recover them as 
fg helpful to all people. 


recognise a sense of mystery is to 
apt human limitations where truth 
# Goncerned. Mystery provides the 
Alological basis for tolerance 
itheut which it runs the risk of 
gif uncritical friendliness. This 
tery, Satyasya Satyam (the Truth 

' the Truth) is the transcendent 
Pentre which remains beyond all human 
@pprehensions of it. It is near yet 
far, knowable, yet unknowable, 
ditimate yet ultimate. It is beyond 
arka (cognition) but is open to 
wubhava (intuition, experience) . 

n while its meaning is revealed to 


Ws its mystery still remains beyond 
os. 


It is because of the mysterious 


- fwature of truth that particular 
- &pprehensions of it cannot claim 


aliolute finality in history. 
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Further, it also makes it impossible 
to take an "either/or" attitude where 
ultimate matters are concerned. 
Surely, in day to day life choices 
have to be made between truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong, honesty 
and corruption. But in profound 
matters of faith certainty without 
humility leads to arrogance. 


When exclusive claims are combined 
with economic affluence, political 
power and military strength, as has 
often happened in history, they make 
relationships between different 
communities in the nation difficult, 
and may even become dangerous to world 
peace. The ethical consequences of 
exclusive claims on the part of one 
community of faith on its relationship 
to other communities of faith should 
not be ignored in meeting the theolo- 
gical imperatives of the community 
that makes such claims. It is 
necessary always to keep in mind the 
distinction between truth and 
"truth-claims." 


In a pluralistic society we need to 
reject the secular tolerance which is 
indifferent to all religious values. 
We also need to reject the religious 
tolerance which affirms that all 
religions are the same when, in actual 
fact, they are distinct, different, 
even "unique." In the core of every 
religion there is something which 
belongs to it alone, separately and 
decisively. It is this which makes 
each religion distinct and precludes 
any one of them from claiming 
"uniqueness" for itself excluding 
others. 


Therefore, a particular religion can 
claim to be decisive for some people, 
and some people can claim that a 
particular religion is decisive for 
them, but no religion is justified in 
claiming that it alone is decisive for 
all. People of every religious 
community have their distinctive 
contribution to make to the continuing 
quest for truth. Relativity, in this 
sense, does not undermine the 
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integrity of religious life, but on 33 
the contrary, strengthens and mutually 
enhances the quality of the quest. In 

a persistently pluralist society like 

ours "dialogue into truth" therefore 

should become a welcome possibility. 


This means that because of the nature 

of truth and for the sake of human 

solidarity claims of exclusiveness 

have to be re- 

examined. Exclusiveness puts fences 

round the mystery. It divides people 4. 
into "we" and "they". This is at 

least one reason why people who make 

open or hidden claims for exclusive- 

ness find it almost impossible to live Sy 
together with neighbours of other 

faiths except on very superficial 6. 
social terms. Surely, dialogue should 

go beyond exchanging sweets and cakes 

during different festivals and 

attending marriages and funerals. 


If only one religion is true dialogue 
is impossible. If all religions are 
the same dialogue is unnecessary. 
Only when different religions are 
recognised as distinctive and 
different responses to the mystery of 
truth can dialogue become a genuine 
relationship between different 
communities of faith and open up Tee 
possibilities of mutual enrichment in 
the larger life of the nation. 


In our pluralistic society therefore 

we need a commitment that requires 

sharing of our faith with our neigh- 

bours. We also need a tolerance that 

makes mutual enrichment possible. 
Inter-religious dialogue helps us to sks 
hold together inbalance both 

commitment to our particular faith and 
openness to those of our neighbours. 3 


1. See Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Faith 
and Belief, Princeton University 
Press 0l979,, po. oO hts; OK.G. 
Seshagiri Rao, The Concept of 
Sraddha, Motilal Banarsidas, 
Delhi, 1974, pp. 4 ff. 

2. Rajni Kothari and Shiv Vishwanath, 
"Moving Out of 1984", 

Mainstream, Annual, 1984, No. 
305, January 1985, pp. 30 ff. 
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See Stephen Fuchs, Rebellious 
Prophets, Asia Publishing House, 
New Delhi, 1965; S.J.Samartha 
"Religious Imperatives and Social 
Concerns" in Religion and 
Society, Vol. XXX No. 3 & 4, 
Sept.-Dec. 1983, Bangalore, pp. 
110 ££. and K.C.Abraham, "Role of 
Religion and Culture in Action an 
Politics" in Faith, Action and 
Politics, Bangalore 1984, pp. 93 
cre 

"Roots of Communalism A 
Socio-Historical Analysis" In 
Religion and Society, Vol. XXxXI, 
No.4, Dec.1984, Bangalore, p.79. 
C.T.Kurien, Meadows, Madras, 
VOU 7 = NO.0,s NOV LOO papel. 

See Bipin Chandra, Communalism in 
Modern India, Vikas Publishing 
House, New Delhi, 1984. 
"Communalism was the false 
consciousness of the historical 
process of the last 150 years 
because, objectively,no real 
conflict between the interests of 
Hindus and Muslims 
existed...seeing religion as the 
main inner contradiction in 
social, economic and political 
life was certainly an aspect of 
false consciousness." p.167. 
Asghar Ali Engineer, Bombay- 
Bhiwandi Riots in National 
Political Perspective" in 
Economic and Political Weekly, 
Vol. XIX, No.29, July 1984, 
po.1134 ff; S. Tasmeen Ahmed, 
"Second Thoughts on Secular 
Democracy" in Mainstream, Aug. 
TOS 4a pw lLouth. 

Ashis Nandy, "An-Anti-Secularist 
Manifesto" in Seminar, No.34, 
Oct. 1985, New Delhi, p.20. 

There are 33 units in this series 
so far. The volume of readings is 
entitled Man's Religious Quest: A 
Reader, and is edited by 
Whitefield Foy, Croom Help, 
London, in association with the 
Open University, 1978, pp.725. 
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. Muslim-Christian Relations: Muslim 
— Approach 


Abdulla Omar Nasseef 


Tvitroduction 


Phir iatdians and Muslims are the two 
rgeat confessional groups in the 
world today - together they constitute 
Were than half of the total population 
af the world. They are both inter- 
falional communities widely scattered 
if, all parts of the globe. There are 
arge areas where the followers of 
wee faiths live in close proximity, 
wer sharing several traits of culture 
(1 language and living under the same 
litical system. Yet despite this, a 
rtain distance has remained between 
ei. 




























Miia is not the occasion to dwell on 
ihe factors that have created this 
Atance. Whatever they were, let us 
pe and pray that they relate to the 
”t. Our concern here is to focus on 
6 present and the future. 


We are living today in a difficult and 
fyerous world, a world beset by 
iveats of total extinction. We are 
fereasingly being divided on the 

Sis of colour, language, race, 
eology and nationality. 

Jitionally, there are the problems 
poverty, famine, hunger and disease 
leh afflict large areas of the 
world. The severity of these condi- 
tions often force their victims into 
afopting radical and nihilistic 
flixetrines and practices. 


Wiese problems are not Christian 
problems or Muslim problems, these are 
problems of humanity. We as members 
of the human family bear a grave 
fe@sponsibility toward them - as 
feligious groups informed by a Divine 
¥Yiaion of human relationships our 
fesaponsibilities are even greater. 


Under these circumstances it is our 
fiity to seek areas of mutual co- 
fyeration, to join hands in combating 
ihe evils of modern life. 
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Together we need to achieve a better 
and more just world where man is free 
to worship his Lord and Creator with- 
out duress; where men live in harmony 
and understanding; where those who 
have been blessed with the good things 
of life are willing and eager to share 
them with those that are deprived, and 
where man is enabled to achieve and 
fulfill his human potential. 


Let us each consider what steps we can 
take in this direction. 


The Muslim Position on Inter-faith 
Relations 


As a believer in Islam I find some 
clear guidelines in respect of my 
duties toward fellow human beings. 
These guidelines lay down well defined 
responsibilities on me as a member of 
the human race. They offer me a 
vision of how Muslims are required to 
conduct themselves. 


The essential ingredient of this 
vision is first and foremost a recogni- 
tion of the respect and dignity of all 
human beings. "Verily", says the 
Qur'an, “We have honoured the children 
of Adam". The Qur'an admits racial, 
geographic and national differences 
among peoples, but firmly disowns them 
as the basis of the classification of 
mankind. 


O men! Behold, We have 
created you all out of a 
male and female, and made 
you into nations and 
tribes, so that you might 
come to know one another 
(not despise one another) 
Verily, the noblest of you 
in the sight of God is the 
one who is most deeply 
conscious of 

Him. (LX: 8) 
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The true basis, the Qur'an tells us, 
of inter-group relationship are the 
three cardinal values of al-qist 
(equity), al adl (justice) and 
al-birr (kindness). Consider the 
following verse from the Qur'an: 

As for such as do not fight 

against you on account of 

your faith, and neither 

drive you forth from your 

homelands, God does not 

forbid you to show them 

kindness and to behave 

toward them with full 

equity, for verily God 

loves those who act 

equitably. (LX-8) 


The requirements of justice lapse 
under no condition. The Qur'an 
clearly warns: 


O you who believe! Stand 
out firmly for God, as 
witnesses to fair dealing, 
and let not the hatred of 
others to you make you 
Swerve to wrong and depart 
from juStice. Be just: 
that is next to piety: 
fear God. (V-9) 


and 


The People of the Book 


In this vision of human relationships, 
I need to emphasize the Christians and 
Jews occupy a special place. They are 
acknowledged and honoured as the 
People of the Book, as recipients of 
God's revelation and as object of His 
favour and special consideration. 

They are of the family of Abraham, the 
Patriarch whom the Qur'an terms as the 
First Muslim. The spiritual ante- 
cedents of Islam are traced back to 
him. A true Muslim encompasses in his 
beliefs these early traditions and 
they form an essential and indis- 
pensible ingredient of his faith. In 
the most unambiguous terms, the Qur'an 
commands the Prophet Muhammad to 
declare: 
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Say (O Muhammad): We 
believe in Allah and that 
which is revealed unto us 
and that which was revealed 
unto Abraham and Ishmael 
and Isaac and Jacob and the 
Tribes, and that which was 
vouchsafed unto Moses and 
Jesus and the Prophets from 
their Lord. We make no 
distinction between any of 
them, and unto Him we have 
surrendered. (III-84) 


Because of these close spirit- 
ual bonds, Muslims are enjoined 
by the Qur'an to show special 
consideration to the People of 
the Book. 
And argue not with the 
People of the Scripture 
unless it be in (a way) 
that is better, save with 
such of them as do wrong; 
and say: we believe in 
that which hath been 
revealed unto us and 
revealed unto you; our God 
and your God is one, and 
unto Him we 
surrender. (XXIX: 46) 
These shared relationships also 
provide a clear basis for inter-faith 
dialogue between Muslims and 
Christians. This is not a basis laid 
down under the exigencies of our time 
but a pristine invitation proffered by 
the first Muslims and applicable to 
all times. (III: 64) 


Such is the brief outline of the 
vision that I as a Muslim have been 
gifted by my tradition. This is the 
kind of world in which we would like 
to live, were equity, justice and 
kindness to define the parameters of 
human relationships, where Christians 
and Muslims, join hands in promoting 
the worship of the One God and excel 
each other in doing His duty to 
mankind. 
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fie Islamic Revival 


fiiis vision as I noted earlier is not 
afi outgrowth of recent historical 
#lreumstances, but one that has guided 
Mualim endeavours throughout their 
liistory. On occasions, I readily 
monfess, we have failed to live up to 
this vision. Perhaps on occasion we 
fave been guilty of wilfully betraying 
it. But the point I would like to 
_twike is that, like in other aspects of 
life, in inter-group and inter-faith 
¥elationships also, we possess a 
sitive and clearly defined standard 
at reference by which we ourselves, as 
Well as others, can judge our per- 
formance. It has enabled us to 
periodically review our conduct as a 
Honmunity and make corrections where 
fiecessary. 






























ine such process of review and 
feetification is taking place in the 
fiuslim world now. The ferment that 
Yui witness in the world of Islam 
day and which has variously been 
acribed as Muslim resurgence or 
‘Slamic revival, is but a process by 
#hich Muslims in different parts of 
thie world are assessing the Islamicity 
their lives and re-dedicating 
emselves to the realization of the 
Values of Islam in all walks of life. 
8 people of faith and as groups 
Byually committed to the vision of a 
wetter life, Muslims expect Christians 
1 Jews, above all others, to 
siiphathize with their aspirations and 
16 seek to grasp the real impulse 
behind their strivings for a new world 
frder based on Divine submission. 














The Role of the Rabitah 


fo facilitate this process of 
attaining sympathy and understanding 
there are several groups in the Muslim 
World actively engaged in promoting 
_inter-faith dialogue and inter-group 
Hontact and cooperation. Of these 
perhaps the most widely recognized is 
the Makkah based Rabitat-al-Alam-al- 
Islami. 


~ gh 


The Rabitah is a non-governmental 
international Islamic organization 
which since its inception in 1952 has 
engaged in a wide variety of 
activities relating to the uplift and 
betterment of the Muslim community in 
various parts of the world. 


Islamic Da'wah 


A primary focus of the Rabitah's 
activities is Da'wah or the Islamic 
Call. Da'wah, let me explain, is 

not simply a theological argument for 
Islam, it is a witness that each 
individual Muslim is required to 
present in the practice of his daily 
life. Da'wah is then essentially 
what in American terms we would call a 





“home mission". It is firstly inner 


directed. It calls upon Muslims to so 
absorb the intent of Islam in their 
actions and deeds as to become living 
embodiments of its message. 


Insofar as Da'wah among people of 
other faiths is concerned, Muslim 
activity is guided and conditioned by 
two salient principles as laid down in 
the Qur'an. Firstly, the Qur'an 
declares that 


There shall be no coercion 
in matters of faith. 
CER 50) 


The Qur'an lays no store by a 
conviction that is arrived at under 
duress of whatever kind. It is 
emphatic, under all circumstances, in 
upholding the right of freedom of 
belief for all mankind. 


The second principle of Da'wah 

relates to the manner of presentation 
of the Islamic message. It stems from 
the great faith that Islam has in 
human reason, a faculty considered to 
be the most significant of the gifts 
of God to man: 


Call thou (all mankind) 
unto thy Sustainer's path 
with wisdom and goodly 
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exhortation, and reason 
with them in the most 
kindly manner. 

(XVI:125) 


Now with this concern with Da'wah on 
the part of the Rabitah emanates a 
whole series of related activities 
which include the construction and 
maintenance of Muslim places of 
worship, the construction and 
maintenance of Islamic schools, the 
production and distribution of Islamic 
literature, the holding of conferences 
and seminars, the coordination of 
religious activities in different 
regions of the world and etc. 


Besides these purely religious 
activities the Rabitah also considers 
itself a social service organization. 
It has consistently been active in 
setting up hospitals and clinics, 
inproviding relief to victims of 
natural and man-made disasters and in 
materially assisting needy persons of 
any faith or background. Presently, 
it is very much involved in catering 
to the needs of the people of famine 
afflicted Africa. 


The Future Prospects 


Nevertheless, with all the advances in 
man's knowledge and the increase in 
his capacity to cope with them, his 
problems continue to multiply and 
become ever more complicated. To 
people of faith who have been endowed 
with a vision of a better life and 
whose sight is focused on the ultimate 


nic ye 


destiny of man, the situation in the 
world today presents an awesome 
challenge. How shall we cope with 
this challenge? 


Of course, each one of us in our own 
way iS Striving to fulfill his 
responsibility in investing meaning 
and purpose to human life, in ensuring 
the survival of man and in making 
planet earth a more secure and 
fulfilling habitat for our coming 
generations. But I submit that the 
dimensions of the challenge call for a 
united and concerted effort. 

It is my fervent hope that we learn to 
understand and know each other, to 
develop areas of mutual cooperation 
and joint action, that we are able to 
rise above our past and build new 
bridges of amity and accord between 
our two religious communities. There 
are certain salient characteristics 
that define our individual identity. 
These I assure you are not in any 
jeopardy in our coming together. But 
given these distinctions, there are 
wide areas of belief and action 
wherein we can fruitfully cooperate 
and work together for the betterment 
of mankind and in service to our 
common Lord and Creator. 


(Abdullah Omar Nasseef 1s Secretary 
General of the Makkah-based World 
Muslim League. His article was 
reprinted by kind permission of The 


Journal Institute of Muslim Minority 
Affairs, London. 
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Lausanne Letter on Jewish Evangelism 


Wa, the members of the Lausanne 
fmnieultation on Jewish Evangelism 
(Masneye, England, 18-27 Aug. 1986) 
Porelude our third general meeting 
With this letter to the churches. 
Fi@eently there has been widespread 
Wella criticism of evangelisation 
ailviyy Jewish people, and church bodies 
have also expressed opposition to such 
Winiatries. In this situation, we 
fesire to share with you our 
fenvictions and concerns relating to 


Ilie Jewish people. 



























"a Irrevocable Call 


‘a call to the Jewish people is 
frévocable. We rejoice that God 
hae Israel to reveal his mercy and 
Grace to the entire human race and for 
te @alvation of the world. God's 
lee of his people is still in 
%. The New Testament stresses 
t they are beloved for the sake of 
fathers, and that to them belong 
# adoption as sons, the divine 
ry, the covenants, the receiving of 
law, the worship and the 
fanises...the patriarchs... the human 
festry of Christ" (Romans 9:4-5, 
1129). In his love for the world, 
has faithfully and graciously 
Watched over his people through the 
efituries. The salvation of "all 
&rael" is also included in God's 
iifposes for the world and will bring 
ich blessing to the nations (Romans 
12, 26). 


Muring the turbulent years in which 
@sus lived and transformed the lives 
of his first Jewish followers, there 
@ierged a remnant among the covenant 
people who loved him and willingly 
Monfessed him as Lord and Messiah. 
fiince those first decades, God's 
Peconciled community has always 

live luded Jewish and non-Jewish 
Ielievers. We are grateful that this 
ta indeed the case in the 1980s! We 
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see this as a sign of God's continuing 
work of redemption. 


We grieve over the discrimination and 
suffering which have been inflicted 
upon the Jewish people in the name of 
Jesus Christ. These deeds constituted 
a denial of God's love for his people 
and a misrepresentation of the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. We denounce 
all forms of antisemitism as contrary 
to the gospel and to the content of 
the New Testament. When past history 
is used to silence the church in her 
witness to the Jewish people, we must 
protest. To withhold the gospel from 
the Jewish people would be an act of 
gross discrimination. We believe that 
it is time to share with the Jewish 
people the good news of reconciliation 
in Christ, both in word and deed. 


Our generation has witnessed the 
rebirth of Jewish sovereignty in the 
land of Israel. We view this as an 
act of God's mercy and faithfulness. 
God's covenant with the people of 
Israel embraces his promises 
concerning the land. We realise that 
Israel's salvation is not to be 
thought of primarily in territorial or 
political terms, and there are 
differences in our understandings of 
the theological significance of the 
State of Israel. But we delight in 
the life of the Jewish people as a 
nation in their ancestral homeland. 

We are also grateful for the presence 
of a vital community of Jewish 
believers in Jesus in Israel, and call 
upon the official authorities to 
acknowledge their rightful placewithin 
the Jewish people. At the same time, 
we are concerned about unbiblical 
attitudes to minorities in Israeli 
society. The Hebrew Scrip- 

tures make it clear that minorities 
are to be treated with respect and 
dignity. We echo this for the sake of 
these people themselves and for 
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Israel's sake, who is called to be a 
light to the nations. 


"To the Jew First" 


We believe that Israel and Jesus 
Christ the Messiah are fundamentally 
bound together in God's purposes of 
salvation for the world. God's call 
to Israel to be a light to the nations 
was, is and will be fulfilled in Jesus 
the Messiah (2 Cor. 1:20, Rom. 11:15). 


Today, therefore, we call upon the 
Body of Christ to restore evangelistic 
outreach to the Jewish people to the 
same, natural and central place as it 
had in the ministry of the Early 
Church. The programmatic call of Paul 
is still in force: "The gospel..is 
the power of God for the salvation of 
everyone who believes: first for the 
Jew, then for the Gentile" (Rom. 1:16). 


It is frequently asserted that the 
church has no evangelistic obligation 
to the Jewish people, and that there 
are two covenants: the Jewish people 
are accepted by God through the Sinai 
Covenant and non-Jews through the New 
Covenant in Jesus Christ. But it was 
to the highest council of the Jewish 
people that the early Jewish apostles 
claimed: "There is no other name 
under heaven given among men by which 
we must be saved" (Acts 4:12). We 
uphold the apostolic witness that 
salvation comes through Jesus Christ 
alone: that there is only one 
covenant of salvation. If the gospel 
was not meant to be the power of 
salvation for the Jewish people, to 
whom it was first addressed, how can 
it be Good News to people from other 
nations? Biblically, the gospel pro- 
clamation to the Jewish people is the 
foundation stone upon which Christian 
mission to all nations is built. We 
therefore urge the church to uphold 
the legitimacy of Christian witness to 
the Jewish community. 


Within the context of Christian 
witness, dialogue with the Jewish 
people is valuable and essential. 
Dialogue can help to promote mutual 
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understanding and respect and to brea 
down stereotypes. But it is more. 
Dialogue can enhance our understandin 
of the church and Israel because the 
church in its roots and in its hope i 
intimately linked to the Jewish 
people. For that reason, we regret 
that Jewish Christians have often bee 
excluded from the current Jewish- 
Christian dialogue, and we call upon 
the churches to insist on Jewish 
Christian participation in that 
dialogue. We assert that dialogue 
must not replace our concern to 
witness positively to Jesus as the 
Messiah, nor detract from our concerr 
that the Jewish people embrace him as 
Saviour. 


Unity and Enriched Diversity 


We are greatly encouraged to share tt 
news about considerable growth in the 
number of Jewish believers in Jesus 
both in Israel and in the diaspora. 
Some of these Jewish believers have 
joined established denominations or 
congregations, whereas others have 
been incorporated into Messianic 
Jewish congregations. This last 
category of congregations emphasises 
the Jewishness of the gospel and its 
application to contemporary Jewish 
life. 


Today Christian communities in varioi 
parts of the world are attempting to 
develop their cultural distinctives. 
Jewish believers are also developing 
Jewish expressions of their faith in 
Jesus and of their life with him. 
This includes the use of music and tl 
arts and creative patterns of worshij 
and celebration. As Jewish believer 
share their biblical heritage with t 
church, they have enriched many 
congregations. 


We therefore call upon the churches 
affirm the Jewish identity of the 
Jewish believers in their midst and 
provide an environment for new 
believers in which they are helped t 
develop that Jewish identity on a 
sound, biblical basis. 
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We also want to affirm the unity of 
Jews and non-Jews in Jesus Christ. 
his unity is fundamental to the 
gospel; that Jesus has brought 
feaconciliation between God and man, 
aivl broken down the barriers between 
Jew and non-Jew (Eph. 2:14). We are 
emecouraged by such efforts made in 
larael to develop the followship of 
Jewish and Arab Christians. 


ttow shall they hear? 


it is urgent that each individual 

(ir istian make every effort to share 
the Good News of Jesus the Messiah 
‘with all people. As we look and long 
for Christ's return and for a new 
‘Wwaven and a new earth, we remember 
that the gospel must first be 
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brought to the fullness of the nations 
and to all Israel for their 

Salvation. We therefore call upon all 
who are in Christ, to be faithful, 
obedient and expectant in the 
proclamation of the gospel to Jew and 
non-Jew alike. "For there is no 
difference between Jew and Gentile - 
the same Lord is Lord of all and 
richly blesses all who call upon him, 
for, ‘Everyone who calls on the name 
of the Lord will be saved'. How, then 
can they call on the one they have not 
believed in? And how can they believe 
in the one of whom they have not 
heard? And how can they hear without 
someone preaching to them? And how 
can they preach unless they are sent? 
As it is written, ‘How beautiful are 
the feet of those who bring good 
news:'" (Rom. 10:12-15). 


WCC Message on Istanbul Synagogue 
Bombing 


10 September 1986 


ii was with great shock and dismay we received news of armed attack on Neve 
Blialom synagogue Stop We join you in mourning the death of the twenty-one 
Wiocent worshippers and pray for speedy recovery of those injured Stop We 
Mlemn this act of terrorism against people gathered in a place of worship 
sta We denounce all acts of terrorism and express our profound concern about 
He fact that often Jewish community has been target for attacks Stop Convey 
wait deep-felt sympathy and condolence to families of victims Stop Assure you 
Of our prayers and support at this difficult time. 
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